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ABSTRACT 

Reinforcing contact with toys by providing chocolate 
milk odors, and tactile reinforcement helped to reduce the self 
injurious behaviors, feces smearing, and destructive behavior of a 
profoundly retarded deaf/blind hyperactive female. The underlying 
assumption of the approach was that increasing toy contact would 
result in improved alternative leisure skills. Twice daily toy 
contact sessions began with physical prompting. Results revealed that 
toy contact increased in duration for all phases o.l intervention 
the need for physical prompts decreased. Although object 
improved, varied use of the object did not occur. (CL) 
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A!v^^R^c^ 



^1* iJ.'Vjy potentially eCfective Eor minaginq problem 
. - * i : 1 f ) 1 : ^ C a hyperactive retarded client involves the 
: i\i « m: c'Mnent of contact with toys to improve alternative xeisure 
'>Kills. This strategy wa3 evaluated with a proCoundly retarded 
;leaf and blind female who was reported to engage in self- 
injucioas behaviors as well as Eeces smearing and property 
iestract ion . 

T^>y <:ont^(7t trainint;; f?ef>3ions were conducted twice daily. 
Intervention consisted of an hShS design with several phases 
occurring within the original B phase. Object contact was 
initially physically prompted. A variety of consequences were 
presented, e.g., chocolate milk, odors, social contact, etc. 

Data indicate that toy contact time increased above baseline 
for all phases of intervention. The need for physical prompts 
diminished to zero near the final stage of the project. 
Inappropriate behaviors initially increased relative to baseline 
rates, then declined slowly over the course oE training. 



W'.} wonM like? to cocorJ <,>ur :loep appreciat Lou, t^Lrst. ill, 
to Title I, for their part in supportin^j the i i s sem i n a 1 1 on 

oC this project at the 1983 r^atlinburg ConEerence. We also would 
) i t- o .^'(orr. t-hin'<"; ro Mr, W,^. Ru^harls,, the siioe r i n teni^^n t 
rit Colin Aa-iorson Center, an (3 to Dr. Gordon Bourland who 
supported our eEforts on this proj,:t and our professional 
ievelopment by encouraging us to share those things we learned in 
this orogrammatic effort. Our third debt of gratitude is to 
:iilia Gault ani 'lolly Rankin, who decipherel our scribblings ^nd 
Lransf orme .1 them into orint with precision and patience. 
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IMTROD'JCrrOM 



T'iir> project was init:.iaterl for tho manatjoment dir, ruptive 
})^?havio►-^:^ of i deaf/bliri'i hyperactivo feii.LO who hai r^^~ 
(■?<^ntl/ ohanoel Livinq areas. The client engaged exce:3sive 
disruptive activity, e.g.^ grabbing, bedd ng and pulling 
it to the Eloor, and frequently disrobing. Ther>e behaviors 
were probleinat Ic to unit staff because of potential health 
hazards for others, e.g., tripping over clothing, and having 
only dirty linen available. Also frequently, the client 
atteiipted to leave the immediate living unit, i.e.^ she 
would feel her way along the walls until coming to other 
rooms. There sh ^ would resume grasping and discar'ling 
objects . 

Staff efforts to control disruption consisted of locking the 
lower half of her bedroom door or placing her in a high-rise 
bed which also served to control disruption to her own 
room. As a result, the client engaged in feces smearing. 
In a group toyplay program she behaved similarly, e.g., made 
brief contact with objects and tried to leave the area. 

Casual observations indicated that current efforts were not 
encouraging alternative b^^havior, e.g., leisure and self- 
help skills. In addition, staff would provide attention 
and physical contact contingent upon disruptive and dis- 
robing behaviors. Finally, it was assumed that the new 
environment elicited exploratory behaviors which set the 
conditions Cor inappropriate attention by staff, e-g-^ when 



t:,enl: i'')'.-! v/ii»cli ul tim.ntcl/ roinEoi:ce(l L sr not iv^ bohjvior 

It could h*^ hypothe3 L ze<i th.^t the clL'^nt.s apparent ranlom 
^•»^^^3viors of: contact an-l iijicar^i constitute'! a lack of. play 
behaviors that should ha^'c otherwise appear*?! durin^j ex- 
ploratory contact (Collar 1 1979). That is to say, the 
!)'^h ior did nt^t rer^MLt n different; (nov^^l) u;'»; oC ob- 
jects encountered daring contact and dis^ird (Fein, 1979)* 
Mternatively, the contact and discard eiaviors can be 
construed as exploratory responses, especially n light of 
her recent transfer. Such exploration responses were occur- 
ring perhaps for the purpose of fifiding appropriate objects 
lor i\"»te»:act ion. Finally, 3jcii contact id discard be- 
haviors may be due to Loth the oc:urrence of exploration and 
the absence of play. It woi id appear, ho-vevcr, that 
contact and discard, and/or exploration were being '-eiu- 
Corced, but not play behaviors as such* Thus it would be 
expected that such exploration responses would i'^crease 
and appear very disruptive to living area st<3ff, but play 
itself was not likely to apoe.^r without either more pro- 
longed contact or some signr^l to the client th^ certain 
objects should be more preferred than others. Ir^. an effort 
to reduce disruptive behaviors and to improve pi be- 
haviors an object cont^ict : raining proqra>.i was studi^id on 
the assumption that increasing contact duration would rf^sult 
in improved pi ay behaviors. 



I* a r t. i c ipa n t an J ^z^'^t.^iQU Vh*'' > i r t, i c i [jir t: w i:; .:i M yvir ol. '1 
pr of ound Ly retird^^i, '^e>\f., blind Cemalf^ wh^> wis iri(licat»?d as 
hy :iora<:t i vo by modioli r vwpo' t u*.d by ^'^''ewited sconef:3 
in <i(^nnain X i. oE /VAMO Adaptive Behavior Scale a^sesji^men : r,. 
The client was also assesr^ed to have minimal self-help, 
loi sare, and social ^.kills She had been recommended for 
proqra'ir; to decceas* i nanpc opr i a te behaviors ^ smearing 
feces^ stripping, and disruptive manipulation of the en- 
V i conment , 

The livinr area consisted of a room measuvring 35 feet x 22 
['M^t liousinq nine bods and one high-sided bed, olus some 
.:')a\rs and a few chests of clothing- Generally the 
residents were taken to a dayroom. The target clLent, 
however, remained in the closed bed room as she v^ou Id not 
remain in the dayroom. 

The bedroom was chosen as the training site due to the 
her familiarity with the area. The setting provided 
ample room for the resident to ambulate and explore in her 
apparently usual manner. 

MATERIALS: Materials used in the training s i tua t i on con- 
sisted of a target object (stuffed toy) to which contact 
responses would be reinforced. 

EB2£52MB5§* '^^^ program was run twice daily for fifteen 
minutes each session. Initially^ chocolate milk was pro- 
vided upon prompted contact with the toy. Subsequently ^ a 




V I r i ,i ! ) ! t ri t M r V I 1 ( \/ 1 ) ■ :o u t i i i j - - rw • y >\ , i mm i o x i 'iM ^ ' - I y I i v 

i<Mjr»M* ot luM jmbu 1 at-: Lf>n aivl othor i ti t:*^ r I it i nij r t^-if)' )fir»rv; ^ 
MulliM] hin 1 '> sle^'v^^O wr; i n|)^)'v; i h ^(> 

maintain :;t.rLr:l. VI st:Vw.vlr. 1 Tlwi"., (Dr f)iirpo?;.-; i s 

project: tho con 1 1 ngenc Lei> are to be consiiorei a> aoproxi- 
:iiat:4>ly averaqinq the indicate! time inter v/als* 

•\n MiMi ie'^iqn wa?i ujw:^ 1 f or anal / ; is of tln^ treatment 
r> t r a t e q y . However, u e to a variety of constraints: the 
oriqinal intervention (B coniition) consiste'i ot several 
phases . 

la baseline .sessions , the client was prornotei to make 
contact with the toy, e.g., her hand was placed on the toy 
and physical prompts were used to prolong contact. If the 
subject disengaged from touching the toy or threw it, the 
trainer retrieved the toy and again prompted contact. No 
reinforcers were available in baseline. 

Intervention consisted of a series of 10 phases. In the 1st 
phase chocolate milk was contingent upon contact (prompted 
or unprompted) with the toy. Tactile reinforcers (such as 
pats on the back) were also employed. In phase 2 odors 
were use«l. In phase 3 milk and odors were counter-balanced 
within sessions. In phase 4 the contingency strategy was 
changed from contact to a variable interval schedule re- 
quiring contact fur approximately 5 seconds. In phases 5 
and 5 client warm-up strategies, e.g., staff assisting her 



Ill w I 1 k i n«| \\\ i r i f I i n'l i ti .i w h <mM f i n r w\ • * x u I > i I , In 
; >1 r » ' i ' . / \\\ \ d o t 1 w r <•( ) ti : ; < V I II < MK r t * s ^ < w \ x \ (* \ in r < 

n I I k . V ii iMi A I 1 or q L c r n t i ( )n '» r I i - jcou n t o I t r i i n i nq 
t iw US" • h«')co 1 .1 1. :t\ i I k (nhas*^ 1) i t. t.ln^ Vl-S 

:<:)n I i n J o ncy .intl in oh 10 the contlngoncy wi:; chancjof] t''> 
^ipprox i matoly VI-IO. Following ohase 10, a return- "-.o-bar^e- 
H no ^-o^ii^io^ wis i t i tntoi^ 

for object contact, both event and duration lata were taken. 
The .su:ii o£ the duration of each of contact throjqhout the 
sej^sion wa5 divided by the total number of contacts 
yLeldinq a dependent variable of average contact time. 
In or lec to as^se^s the lecessity of prompting the client, 
datj was taken on the percentage of contacts per session 
that requir€?d physical prompts. This data was taken, in 
part, to assess the possibility that staff contact may be 
reinforcing. Alternatively, prolonged unprompted contact 
would also indicate that exploratory behaviors of contact 
and discard were manageable. Finally, in order to assess 
the impact of this strategy upon hec very dicficult 
behaviors of stripping^ environmental disruption and feces 
smearing, living area staff provided a log from which a very 
rough measure for inappropriate behavior was obtained, e.e., 
the number of reported instances of problem behaviors per 
six iay block of time. 

R^:SULTS 

Reliability was calculated according to the following proce- 
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f.-li iSilMy vr; |'mi<m ^•.v)r(lin'i to t.ho formnl.i i^jroo^ 

M • » . 1 ] M ir M M ' » t < • );M t ,i ' • t •; . X i a h i 1 ! i y oh; e r v .i t i on wore 
i. 1 1 • • I •/ • < i .11 ,>\'"r tip* *'Mji'';(» )( t. r .1 ^. mo n t. i v t.? r a<j o '1 

Mi . '>'A . 

itv>o.-.^tion ol lVil)]«- 1 i n 1 i Of:; rol-it.iv<^ to h,in(?lino, 

r.Mo.M»* «^)n^^f■^ t i i ik : r ) 1 acrc^:;^ i n te r v<?nt ion ph-inos, 
\ -> Mn >f?on, hovover, .iv'?r.iqe contict time increased only 

:;li(]htlY in pharje I .mi improve:^ substantially in the 
:;'ihr>(^qip?n t pha^:r^s , ^, an-1 10. 

rnsotrt Table L about hero 



A return to baseline condition iniica-ed that whil^ average 
contact time decreased relative to phase* 10 (122.5 vs 131.2 
seconds) it did not return to the level oE the original 
baseline, indicating perhaps the presence of secondary 
reinEorcers which maintained contact. Finally, a return to 
intervention indicated an improvement in average contact 
relat i ve to both basel ine le vels. 

It is of some interest to compare phases 1, 9, and 10 
where only chocolate milk was used as a consequence. Dif- 
Eer ^nces in these phases involved only contingency manage- 
ment. Tn phase 1 milk was provided im.ned iately upon toy 
contact. In phase 9 the contingency was an approximate VI- 



1 > J ■ I \ ■\ ^ > j ; I ' 1 ! ) \ ; \ 1 1 » ' ) I ( » < 1 m , » f " VI ' ' ! M ■ i ' 1 I . ' I 

, ^ • ' ' , . . I n ■ M J ' M ' 'if ' ' - M I ^ » ' • t I . !l f • ,11 ' t \ \ . ■ * ■ ' X ' 

... ] J ' ' ., I ) 1 1 I ; ' I • • ■ t ^ 1 ; . ' > : • : • 

• Ml , 1 ■ M \ • \' . • 1 : ^ ' w M t n f > t > \y ' MU ' M \ t ; mi ■ > ' i j ; » ^ ! 1 1 ) . • • ► » 

i I ' - ! ^ • t M 1 . • M I t I 1 1 « J I M ^ . • 7 1 ' ) I I ' M r I ' ^ V ( ■ i M j • / i ' '■■■]• ' 

■ ■ • ) I > f , I . ^ t I n 1. 1 M' V . i 1 » , W h i 1 • * tin*; o ( f < m • t i m t ) f i .\ • ; < » 10 w \ . 

: ! 1 ■ • ' . i ■ ■ ' ' n • ■ ; « ^ ; ; i ) M ; ; o ' ■ i M i ; < ^ I ) v ^ • ' • • - • M . i - i * ' • m ^ /. • - i 

/.\r i \\y\ I i 1 y h r hoa t. . 

p,,rt:},(*r iri!>pochion of Table I reveals th^t ph\*^e'^ 7 an<i 3, 
/i.'llol r"*'l»ic'^l iveraqe contact tinfie relative to nhar>»^.i f> 
\\\ > (11.7 an! 1 7 . r> se;— ni:; vs ^ > 7 , 1 0 .\n>] n,9 -^econ^i 
t: i ve ly) . rhe apparent r^/JiJction in contact time 'iurinq 
phases 7 and 3 may be related to the uf^e of different 
consequences e.g., praise, edibles, and water, which may 
have had less reinEorcement value. The shift in 
consequences occurred as a result of a possible allerqy to 
milk. Parenthetically, it is of interest to note that 
average contact time was greater in that portion of phase 6 
when milk alone was provided than in phase 9 (52.4 2 vs 21.9 
Seconals). Because of the sequential nature of phasa changes 
reasons for the phase IX decrease in contact time are not 
clear. Satiation is a one possiibillty since in phase 6 
availability of chocolate milk daring the session lasted 
only 7 rather than the full 15 minute session duration. 
Another possibility is that a warm-up procedure of moving 



10 12 



the client in ^ wheelchair was additionally reinforcing. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



contact time across phase-^* 1, 2, (milk and odor only) •^nd 3 
(split session) relative to baseline. However, the changes 
.1. phases 4, 5, and 6 appear to indicate that the chosen 
consequences also may have an interactive effect with other 
task factors, i.e., contingency changes and warm-up 
activities. Initially, our attention was focused upon 
phases 1, 2, and 3 and i phase 1 average contact time 
increased with chocolate milk as a consequence. Contact 
time subsequently decreased in Phase 2 where odors replaced 
milk (4.7 vs 6.1 seconds) and when both milk and o-^ors were 
present (phase 3) average contact time was essentially un- 
changed (4.05 vs 4.7 seconds). It is of interest to note, 
however, the larger proportion of contact time occurs in the 
milk only portion of phase 3 sessions. The failure to 
substantially improve contact time may have been related to 
the contingency employed. At this time, consequences were 
contingent only upon object contact. The apparent validity 
of of this notion is supported by our change in phase 4 
(e.g., delaying reinforcement for an average of five seconds 
after contact was made). In this phase, as in phase 3, most 




improvements in cc.)ntact time occurred with milk as the 

h^ve prevented son:ie o£ the anticipated i improvement s in ob- 
ject contact. Upon initiation of toy contact aining, the 
client v^ould begin ambulating, suggesting that prior to the 
training session she may have been in bed or receiving 
interaction Erom staff resulting a temporary reduction of 
her walking about. Thus, phase 5 included a two-minute 
warm-up time in which the client was walked around the 
training area. In phase 6, staff gave her a brief 
wheelchair ride prior to the initiation of training as a 
warm-up procedure. It can be seen that under both 
conditions of warm-up, contact time improved for both types 
oE consequences, e.g., milk and odors. The improvements in 
phase 5 and o appear to favor odors as a consequence. 
However, the extremely large range for mean contact time 
makes it difCicult to have much confidence in the outcome. 
The nature of the interaction of warm-up activities with 
types of consequences is not immediately evident. In part, 
it may only reflect a "Haw thorn- type effect'* where any 
changes are correlated with improvements. Alternatively, 
the warm-up activities may have provided some cueing 
function, taken on secondary reinforcing properties, or have 
been more reinforcing than ei ther milk or odors. 

The development of independent contact behaviors is revealed 
in Table 1» Generally, it appears that over phases 1 thru 9 

ERIC ^ 



there was only a brief redaction in the nercentaqe of 
prompted contacts^ i.e., phases 1, 2, and 3, The reason Lor 

chis effect remains a:; ::lear* iioweveCjr prompte;'i coi-itact 
ieclined in phase 10 and further decreased during the return 
to baseline condition and subsequent reinstatement of the 
phase 10 condition. Informal observations inr!icated of the 
client some picking up and holding toys (now more readily 
available) at times other than during training. Perhaps 
these self ^ ini tiated contacts were reinforced by staff, 
leading to the current observed improvements in independent 
contact during training sessions. However, we did not 
directly observe occurrences of thase extra-training object 
contacts despite some additional observation time alloted to 
the case, 

vOuc data regarding possible decreases in her disruptive 
behavior are somewhat less formal than we would prefer. 
Due to our own staff shortages, it was necessary to 
rely on the observations of residential staff who agreed to 
continue a behavior log regarding the client. Although, 
often inbedded in opinion and expressions of frustration, 
data regarding stripping, head banging, and feces smearing 
was extracted. To a lesser extent, data regarding her 
disruptive exploration was also available. Preceeding phase 
1 of our intervention, the client averaged 18.3 instances of 
such disruptive behaviors per six day reporting period for 
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thcee reporting periods, 
estimate is conservative* 



We wouli contend that this 
Initially, the number of 

r.^ \r n r r.> '7,o r V; n q oe r i - i ''•> ^ o a n 



;-.bse / uen 1 1 V -.i^r, re ;i z^:> ox i n a t: e I y 10 oer a '"^ 1 x iay 

L"epor: t ing per iod* 

Originally, we had assumed that if the duration of contact 
with the stuffed toy could be increased then play behaviors 
{varied use of the toy) would be observed. In effect, we 
could then feel more confident that her behaviors of contact 
and discard were indeed exploration responses and she only 
needed a method to identify environmental objects 
appropriate for interaction. While successfully iir '^ving 
object contrct time, play (varied use) as such di-. not 
appear. That is, our client consistently clutched the toy 
in one hand without much change in response topography. 
Thus, it would appear that for this case there was a lack of 
play behaviors as well as a lack of a method to identify 
appropriate objects for interaction. 
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Collar^, R,R* Exploration ani olay: (b) Exploratory and 



o I a y r; 
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of e i q h t 
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Fein, Greta "^lay with actions an-l objects. In Brian 
Suttoa-Smith (Ed). Play and Learning >^ew Yr>rk: 
Press 1979* 
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TABLE 1 



The man s-^con^.s of ob i?ct contact tetlon an^i the 
Df^rcenrafe nronmte^ contact condition 
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TABTJ: 2 



The Tnean and range for obiect contact duration 

in second" 



COMniTTOM!^ 
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